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T eaching students in the inner city has been likened to hugging 
a porcupine — teachers nudge them toward success while get- 
ting pricked along the way. Many urban students perform below 
prohciency level and are difficult to manage. Their apathy toward 
completing class assignments, let alone homework, compounds the problem. 

As a whole, educators do their best to reverse the tide, despite the student’s 

resistance. Statistics conhrm that children who live in poverty 
are more likely to drop out and for many students who 
lack even one supportive, motivated role model at 
home, life gets in the way of following through 
with educational goals and plans. 

Even with those statistics in mind, 
when urban teachers observe the yearly 
trend of students who fail to return to 
school after an unsuccessful freshman 
year, the question begs, “What else 
could our school have offered to 
encourage them to hnish their education?” 
As part of the noblest profession in the 
world, we as educators must take the time 
to assess how technological innovations might 
assist us in delivering relevant instruction in 
our 21st century classrooms. 


Need for a Change 

John Dewey, philosopher and educator, was viewed 
as the father of progressive education. Even today, more 
than 50 years after his death, we can learn from his educational phi- 
losophies. Dewey advocated a “new movement in education” to fulhll the needs 
of the industrial revolution. Today, we have all but completely moved from that 
industrial society into the era of technology. However, many educators are still 
tied to the educational mode of a time passed. Our world today has become 
the electronic world. Cell phones, instant messaging, texting, chat rooms and 
wikis are the predominant means used today by our youth to communicate and 
disseminate information. Is it any wonder, then, that our students have become 
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bored, restless and discontent in our four- 
walled classrooms? As Venezsky notes in 
his book Technology in the Classroom^ “a new 
level of teaching and learning must be 
advanced to a new level of effectiveness 
and social importance in order to keep 
our students engaged” and attracted to 
the idea of lifelong learning. 

Urban Graduation Rate Crisis 

The United States has little to take 
comfort in when viewing its graduation 
rates; they have dropped to an all-time 
low when compared globally. According 
to a May 2008 article in The Economist’s 
View, the United States ranks 17th among 
nations reporting high school gradua- 
tion rates; in China, virtually all high 
school students graduate. Of even greater 
concern today is the United States urban 
graduation rates. We are well acquainted 
with the fact that our nation’s high school 
graduation rate hovers between 68 and 
71 percent in this country. However, these 
hgures are highly inflated for many of our 
large cities. Statistics show that districts 
where most students are members of 
racial or ethnic minorities have gradu- 
ation rates almost 20 percentage points 
lower than districts with a white majority 
[Education Weel^. Sadly, the odds of gradu- 
ating from high school in 50 of America’s 
largest urban cities amounts, essentially, 
to a coin toss. The public, and even many 
educators, remains largely unaware of 
this national crisis. The data suggest that 
as educators, we must rethink how to 
empower and engage students in order to 
keep them as active participants in our 
country’s future. 

Shenzhen, China 

Half a world away Shenzhen, China, 
is the second busiest port in mainland 
China. Eooking back a mere 30 years, 
this city was a small hshing village with 
dirt roads and rice paddies. Now in 2008, 
it is a metropolis with a landscape of sky- 
scrapers, luxury apartments and shopping 


malls. This modern city sends out barges 
loaded with shipping pods at an astound- 
ing rate of one pod per second — seven 
days a week, 365 days per year — with half 
of the exports headed to the United States 
(Wikipedia). What do these shipping 
containers hold? In part, iPhones, iPods, 
Apple notebooks and personal comput- 
ing components from manufacturers 
with names such as Dell, Sony, Compaq, 
HP, Apple, NEC, Gateway and Toshiba. 
With the trend of overseas manufactur- 
ing, it is hard to deny that America has 
transitioned from being the world’s largest 
manufacturing country to being heralded 
in 2008 as its largest consumer. As a result 
of this shift, our nation’s middle class jobs 
have been reduced. 

Obsolescence: Chalkboards 
and Slide Rules 

American labor and service industry 
trades, commonly referred to as blue- 
collar or skilled labor, are increasingly 
being outsourced to overseas compa- 
nies. However, many of the remaining 
jobs have evolved from manual labor to 
computer-based systems. In order to com- 
pete, managers and supervisors must have 


extensive knowledge of business, science 
and heightened technological abilities. 

If we are not solidifying these skills with 
our students and requiring them to think 
creatively, systematically and methodi- 
cally, our students’ futures will be limited 
to menial labor positions. 

Ohio, Michigan and many other 
pockets of the Midwest have lost their 
industrial and manufacturing jobs. Steel 
mills along the Ohio River have disap- 
peared and the manufacturing of these 
products is being sent overseas. Similar 
to the story of the tortoise and the hare, 
the Midwest is steadily and quietly losing 
its production trades — the jobs in years 
past which were the foundation of our 
workforce and economy. In order to keep 
pace with counterparts in other countries, 
it is imperative that we add relevance to 
our children’s lives and provide them with 
a solid technological foundation. 

The Influence of Their Surroundings 

Eooking back at respondents of a March 
2006 report by Civic Enterprises for the 
Bill & Melinda Gates Eoundation, it was 
noted that nearly half (47 percent) of U.S. 
students who dropped out said that classes 
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were not interesting. Translation: the 
eonneetion between real-world relevanee 
and the eurrieulum had not been made. 
This has left a ehasm of frustration for the 
student that grows with eaeh passing year. 
Middle and high sehool teaehers have 
long observed that a large pereentage of 
students in urban distriets beeome disen- 
gaged at the start of the middle grades. 
When this oeeurs, researeh shows that 
it greatly reduees the odds that they will 
eventually graduate. Our ehallenge then, 
is to ereate an atmosphere where students 
ean feel sueeessful and enjoy learning. 
Thankfully, there are many innovations 
to assist the effeetive teaeher. 

Accessible Technology 

Creative elassrooms take advantage of 
the many emerging teehnologies avail- 
able sueh as White Boards (SmartBoard), 
EduBlogs, eomputer-assisted instruetion 
(CAI) and online produets sueh as Blaek- 
board and WebCT to promote eollabora- 
tion aeross eontent areas within a sehool 
or distriet. 

Wikispaees, as well, provide an interae- 
tive learning experienee for the user. As 
one member eonhrms, “Using a wiki- 
spaee is an amazing tool that eneourages 
the free exehange of ideas and emphasizes 
high level, elear eommunieation and eriti- 
eal thinking.” Sueh aetive learning tools 
are being used in the teehnology elass- 
room of Gary Thomas, at the Afrieentrie 
High Sehool in Columbus City Sehools. 
Students use Blaekboard to pen journal 
entry blogs for their weekly writing as- 
signment. Use of this media is a highly 
effeetive means of engaging students with 
thought-provoking, relevant questions. 

Eaeh Monday, in order to jumpstart 
students’ thought proeesses, edueator 
Baba Thomas reads a refleetion from 
Sean Covey’s book. The 7 Habits of Highly 
Effective Teens, to stimulate his students’ 
thinking. Students are then asked to 
respond to a given seenario in a eon- 
eise, grammatieally eorreet paragraph. 


using the guidelines from the book. Eor 
example, in ehapter one, students are en- 
eouraged to “Be Proaetive, Not Reaetive” 
and understand that although they ean’t 
eontrol everything that happens to them, 
they do have eontrol over how they re- 
spond to it. Then, based on that premise, 
the writing prompt is erafted as follows: 

Ton overhear your best friend badmouthing 
you in front of a group. He or she does not know 
you overheard the conversation. Just five minutes 
ago, this friend was sweet-talkingyou to your 
face. You feel hurt and betrayed. What will be 
your proactive responses? (Describe your responses 
and explain each). 

By having students summarize and refleet 
upon what they have been taught and dis- 
eussed, they are ehallenged to refleet and 
use higher level thinking proeesses. 

What's Out There? 

Effeetive, interaetive instruetion has been 
diseovered to inelude three key eompo- 
nents: how learners are eonneeted to the 
eontent of the eourse, the instruetor, and 
eaeh other. By using PowerPoint-based 
games you ean ineorporate all three. 

Eree Web sites abound sueh as games 


ereated for the elassroom by Mark E. 
Damond (http://jc-schools.net/ 
TUTORIALS/PPT-GAMES/). 

Through these downloads, teaehers 
ean quiekly transform games sueh as 
“Jeopardy,” “Who Wants to be a Mil- 
lionaire,” and “Are You Smarter than a 
Eifth-grader?” into interaetive learning 
tools for their elassrooms. Many of these 
game boards are wonderful to use when 
you have an unexpeeted day away from 
sehool. You ean eatalog them in your sub 
plans so that the students stay on traek 
even in the event of your absenee from 
the elassroom. 

Another aid is the use of a eolorful 
digital eloek whieh is espeeially useful 
for any timed aetivity (http: //people. 
uncw.edu/ertzbergerj/ppt_games. 
html). Jay Ertzberg at the Watson Sehool 
of Edueation at the University of North 
Carolina, Wilmington, has developed this 
PowerPoint aid along with a variety of 
edueational templates. At his site, all the 
work is done for you — simply enter your 
information and use immediately. Permis- 
sion to use these models in edueational 
settings is given — and best of all, down- 
loads are free! 

Additional Web sites sueh as 
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The Global Sehoolhouse (www. 
globalschoolnet.org) provides online 
projeet-based learning aetivities as does 
another developed by the University of 
Vermont, (www.uvm.edu/~jmorris/ 
Sci.html) whieh eontains links to many 
seienee programs. There are virtual held- 
trips and experienees, seienee museums, 
lesson and unit plans, seienee information 
and ideas, and videos. Not all of the sites 
there are free, but there are a variety of 
programs deseribed. This site is a good 
plaee to start probing, analyzing and 
investigating ideas to ineorporate a wealth 
of resourees into your eurrieulum. 

Teehnology and seienee teaehers alike 
ean’t miss the Web site of EIRST (www. 
usfirst.org). EIRST is an aeronym: 

“Eor Inspiration and Reeognition of 
Seienee and Teehnology.” This organiza- 
tion sponsors a national roboties eontest 
for elementary, middle and high sehool 
students. The largely unknown organiza- 
tion allows students to diseover the exeite- 
ment and rewards of seienee, teehnology 
and engineering. Eor urban edueators, 
there isn’t a better, eost-free opportunity 
to offer your students hands-on experi- 
enee in a national roboties eompetition. 
Registration is open to sehools and youth 
organizations from September through 
Deeember with the building and eompeti- 
tion proeess lasting from January through 
Mareh of eaeh year. NASA generously 
supplies every eompeting sehool with 
S6,000 to eover the fees and roboties 
kit. Area teehnology and engineering 
partners supply the mentors and ad- 


ditional funding for meals, hotels and I 
spending monies for the students to travel 
to the eompetitions. Eor eentral Ohio 
sehools, Battelle Memorial, Honda and 
the National Soeiety of Blaek Engineers 
are major sponsors for individual sehools. 
Additionally, mentor teaehers ean be 
provided a stipend for their time. These 
amazing events not only build self-eonh- 
denee among the students, but eneourage 
eollaboration among them, and provide 
mentoring opportunities with engineering 
professionals. 

Of eourse, there is no greater way 
to enhanee students learning than when 
edueators work together. As professionals 
eollaborate by using teehnologieal 
resourees, teaehers ean greatly solidify 
their students’ knowledge by using inter- 
aetivity to aeeelerate the learning proeess. 
The possibilities are, pardon the pun, 
virtually endless! Experienee-based learn- 
ing ean offer greater aeademie diversity 
for urban students as well as offer a 
eonneetion into eomplex world issues, 
ideas and eoneepts. 

The use of teehnology forms the bridge 
into real-world relevanee and ereates a 
more authentie learning experienee for 
students. Innovative teaehers ean enhanee 
student learning proeesses and even 
thwart the would-be dropout by em- 
ploying effeetive delivery of instruetion. 
Teaehers who are willing to go the extra 
mile to personalize the edueation of 
students and provide a rigorous and 
engaging eurrieulum are rewarded by 
greater student eonneetion and gains. 


The use of technology forms the bridge into 

real'DJorld rdenanct 

and creates a more authentic learning experience for students. 


Empowered for. Success 


Students need to partner with us to be 
ereators of eontent. They should not sim- 
ply take in all that we, as teaehers, dish 
out. As they pull together pieees of infor- 
mation that relate to the tasks at hand — 
be that reading a novel, analyzing a math 
problem, or seeing the eause and effeet 
of the eonfliet in Iraq — a eonneetion 
is made that ereates authentie learning 
and inereases the relevanee of eaeh les- 
son. Teaehers must strive to ineorporate 
teehnology and 21st eentury skills into the 
eurrieulum of the urban student. By doing 
so, students will beeome more knowledge- 
able, and, in turn, more eomfortable in 
embraeing the skills needed to eompete in 
an ever-ehanging global eommunity. D 


Terri Slaughter 


is a business education and technology educator with Columbus 
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Interested in exploring this topic 
further? Discuss it with your 
colleagues on the ACTE forums at www. 
acteonline.org/forum.aspx. 
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